BY L. A. G. STRONG

which he invokes by every means in his power. Words
are his ritual, his incantation, and he is as serious in their
use as any priest. In many of the scenes in Ulysses their
use is governed by theory. In others, there is more than
intellect behind the choice. His avowed purpose was so
to reconstruct Dublin, in the compass of a single day of
June 1904, that if the city \vere swallowed in an earth-
quake a reader of the book would find a perfect record of
what had gone: a record not only of stick and stone, but
of feeling, thought and character. More than photo-
graphic description is needed for such a reconstruction.
Magic is needed: and magic proceeds by incantation.

VI

How potent is Joyce's technique of incantation can be
seen from Anna Livia Plurabelle, particularly in the clos-
ing paragraphs. By a dreamy, rhythmic movement, a
gradual whispering of faint pictures, a scene, a mood, an
impression is evoked, elusive, without detail, a glimmer
of summer twilight, perceived by a dreaming mind that
is at once a tree on the bank, a stone, an old woman talk-
ing to herself and to others, the river that is flowing by,
and the sky that floats reflected in it, and all that rivers and
stones and trees and old women have ever meant to man.
The appeal is not to the conscious mind, but to the mind
in dream, which is reached by a series of gentle, indefinite
calls to the lulled senses. No image is so sharp as to
project from the twilight: each makes its faint silvery
impact, and fades blurred into the dream, into the music
of the whole crepuscular incantation.

Effects of such delicacy obviously cannot be attained
without precision, and here Joyce's pernickety side has its
share. The language of Work in Progress is the most
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